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EDSON C. EASTMAN 


By H. H. Metcalf 


Few, if any, families in New Eng- 
land have been more intimately and 
actively identified with the material 
development, intellectual progress, 
and political history of this impor- 
tant section, or of the country at large, 
than that bearing the name of East- 
man, whose representatives, for many 
generations, have been among the 
foremost citizens of Concord and of 
New Hampshire, in business, in pro- 
fessional and in public life. While 
many of these may have attained 
greater eminence, in one direction or 
another, it is safe to say, however, 
that no one bearing the name ever 
pursued a more honorable career, 
lived a worthier life, enjoyed a wider 
acquaintance, or won for himself in 
higher measure the friendship, con- 
fidence, respect and esteem of those 
with whom he came in contact, than 
Epson CuMMINGS EASTMAN, who 
was born in Concord, November 1, 
1832, and departed this life, March 9, 
1911. 

Mr. Eastman was a descendant in 
the seventh generation from Roger 
Eastman, the emigrant ancestor of 
the Eastmans of America, who, born 
in 1611, came from Langford in Wilt- 
shire England, in 1638, and settled in 
Salisbury, Mass., in 1644. He had 
eleven children, through Philip, the 
third of whom, descent is traced. 
Ebenezer Eastman, the third child 
and eldest son of Philip, born in 
Haverhill, Mass., February 17, 1681, 
was the first settler of Concord, then 
the plantation of ‘“Pennycook,” in 
1727, who came with his wife, Sarah 
Peaslee, and six sons—a daughter 


and another son being born subse- 
quently. His home was on the east 
side of the river, and he was an ex- 
tensive farmer as well as mill owner, 
and was reckoned the most prosper- 
ous man in the community. He was 
one of the committee that settled the 
first minister, Rev. Timothy Walker. 
When he died—July 28, 1748—his 
estate was appraised at nearly £8,000, 
one item of which, it may be noted, 
was ‘“‘a negro man,” valued at the 
handsome figure of £400. There was 
heroic blood in Ebenezer Eastman’s 
veins, and he did valiant service for 
his country in the Colonial wars, 
commanding a company at the siege 
of Louisburg in 1746. Nor were his 
descendants less patriotic. Nathaniel, 
his fourth son and next in the line, 
born in Haverhill, Mass., March 10, 
1717, and therefore ten years old 
when the family removed to Concord, 
who married Phebe Chandler, was 
also engaged in the French war, serv- 
ing under Colonel Williams at the bat- 
tle of Lake George in 1755 and a Revo- 
lutionary soldier, with Capt. Ebenezer 
Webster at Ticonderoga, in 1777, as 
was his own eldest son, Nathaniel, 
born in Concord, October 9, 1755. 
This last Nathaniel, of the fifth 
generation, married Ruth Bradley, 
reputed to have been a gifted woman, 
who was one of the first members of 
the First Baptist Church of Concord. 
They had eight children of whom the 
youngest was Seth, born August 11, 
1801, who married Susan Coffin, and 
was for many years prominent in 
Concord business life. Seth and 
Susan (Coffin) Eastman had four 
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sons of whom the first and last died 
young. The elder survivor was Ed- 
son Cummings, the younger, Samuel 
Coffin Eastman, the well-known Con- 
cord lawyer and business man, now 
the only remaining member of the 
family. 

Edson C. Eastman was educated in 
the schools of his native city, and at 
Gilmanton Academy, and commenced 
active life as a clerk in the office of 
the Concord Railroad, under the 
late Joseph A. Gilmore, subsequently 
Governor of New Hampshire. This 
line of work, however, was not to his 
taste, and he shortly purchased an 
interest in the crockery store of 8. G. 
Sylvester, with whom he was for some 
time associated in the business, under 
the firm name of Sylvester and East- 
man. 

About 1860 he disposed of his inter- 
est in the firm and engaged in busi- 
ness by himself as a bookseller and 
publisher, gradually increasing his 
trade and eventually becoming the 
leading dealer in the state in law pub- 
lications and legal supplies. This 
business brought him into contact 
with members of the legal profession 
throughout the state, with many of 
whom he was on terms of intimacy for 
years, faithfully serving their interests 
and enjoying in return their well- 
earned patronage and kindly regard. 
No man in his day, not himself a 
member of the fraternity, was so well 
known by the lawyers of New Hamp- 
shire generally, or so highly esteemed 
by them, as was Mr. Eastman, whose 
intelligent appreciation, and courteous 
and obliging manner bound all his 
customers as firmly to his interest as 
he was devoted to theirs. 

He was the publisher of Eastman’s 
White Mountain Guide, which had a 
great sale for many years, running 
through many editions, and is still an 
authority among mountain tourists. 
He had also been the publisher, for 
many years previous to his death, of 
Leavitt’s Farmers’ Almanac, a wel- 
come annual visitor to thousands of 
New England firesides. For a num- 
ber of years he conducted a printing 
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establishment in connection with his 
publishing business, but had discon- 
tinued the same before moving into 
the quarters which he had occupied 
in the elegant new building of the New 
Hampshire Savings Bank, since its 
completion in May, 1887. Previous 
to that date he had occupied other 
locations, always on Main Street, hav- 
ing been burned out, and suffered 
heavy loss, by the disastrous fire of 
Aug. 1, 1869, which destroyed Mer- 
chants’ Block in which he was then 
established. 

Never a politician in the ordinary 
sense, Mr. Eastman was always a 
firm believer in the principles and an 
earnest supporter of the policies of 
the Democratic party, and contrib- 
uted generously in time and money 
for the advancement of its cause, sin- 
cerely believing that the welfare of 
the country would best be promoted 
by its success. He served at different 
times upon ward, city and state com- 
mittees, was a frequent delegate in 
the conventions of his party, and was 
often nominated for office by his 
associates, who, ever in a hopeless 
minority, could give him no farther 
or higher token of their confidence. 

He was an early and active pro- 
moter of the famous Eastman Family 
Association, organized in this city, 
whose membership, embracing the 
descendants of Roger Eastman, is 
widely extended, and whose annual 
gatherings have come to be regarded 
as notable historic occasions. He had 
been president of the association, and 
was all along prominently identified 
with its work. He was also an active 
and enthusiastic member of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, participat- 
ing in its excursions, and promoting 
its work with a keen delight, born of 
the intense love for the grand and 
beautiful in nature, by which his 
life was strongly influenced, notwith- 
standing the cares and confinement 
of city business life. No man loved 
the New Hampshire mountains more 
than he, and few were more familiar 
with their rocky heights and forest 
recesses. 
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In the history of the state, to whose 
building and development his ances- 
tors had contributed in goodly meas- 
ure, his interest was commensurate 
with that which he manifested in its 
present prosperity and future prog- 
ress. He was among the most active 
members of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, and served on im- 
portant committees of the organiza- 
tion. He was also a member of the 
New Hampshire Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. He 
loved his native city, and was ever 
mindful of its interests, heartily, 
but unostentatiously, contributing to 
their promotion by all means at his 
command. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Concord Commercial Club 
—now the Board of Trade—from 
its organization, a member of its 
board of directors for many years, 
and for some time chairman, till 
failing strength precluded farther ac- 
tivity in that direction. In early life 
he was actively connected with the 
Concord Fire Department, as a mem- 
ber of the Penacook Hand Engine 
Company, and, at his decease, held 
membership in the Concord Veteran 
Firemen’s Association. He held office 
in no corporation, and was connected 
with no secret order or fraternal 
organization; but regarded every man 
as his brother, and was through all 
his life, a living embodiment of the 
ideal of Sam Walter Foss—‘‘a friend 
of man’’—quietly, faithfully, unas- 
sumingly doing his duty from day 
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to day, in accordance with his own ~ 
convictions of right and justice, and 
a realizing sense of the obligations 
of society, citizenship and humanity. 
He was, for many years, a member 
of the First Baptist Church of Con- 
cord. 

Mr. Eastman married, February 
14, 1855, Mary Elizabeth Robinson, 
of East Concord, who died March 2, 
1884, leaving two children,—a son and 
a daughter. Seth the son, born No- 
vember 12, 1885, entered the medical 
profession pursuing his studies in the 
Vermont Medical College and the 
New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. He was for a time Assist- 
ant Surgeon at the Chambers Street 
Hospital in New York, then a surgeon 
on the Alexander Steamship Line, 
afterward in practice at Danvers, 
Mass., and again in steamship serv- 
ice as surgeon on the Brazilian and 
then the Rotterdam Line; but, him- 
self a victim of pulmonary disease, he 
passed away in New York City, Octo- 
ber 8, 1889. Mary Isabel, the daugh- 
ter, born September 6, 1858, is the 
wife of Robert E. Styll, a native of 
Edge Hill, Va., whom she met while 
a teacher in the South, and with 
whom she was united September 24, 
1890. Their home is in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. They have two children, 
a son and a daughter. 

On November 21, 1888, Mr. East- 
man married Miss Mary Whittemore 
of Bradford, Mass., by whom he is 
also survived. 





TO THE MERRIMACK 
By Martha H. Abbott 


From hills of the northland, winding down, 
As blithesome and as free 

As its bright birds, thy waters go, 
To meet the boundless sea. 


Oh, long and lush thy grasses grow, 
As o’er thy banks they lean 

And sweet the whisper of thy pines, 
Robed in eternal green. 
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The catkinned birches fling thee down 
Their gold, all lavishly, 

And oft the silver maple laves 
Its sweeping boughs in thee. 


By sweet, calm places, alder-fringed, 
Thou fondly lingerest, 

To mirror sun and moon and stars, 
Upon thy tranquil breast. 


Or, if thou art in gayer mood, 
With swirl and flash and spray, 
Thou leapest on, from rock to rock, 

Like some wild thing at play. 


Or, massing all thy mighty strength, 
Adown some rocky steep, 

With deafening roar thy waters go, 
In grand, majestic sweep. 


To go rejoicing in thy strength, 
To be forever free, . 

Canst dream of any higher thing, 
To be attained by thee? 


But hark! from town and city’s din, 
Again and yet again, 

Resistless and importunate, 
Comes the strong call for men, 


To the work! to the work, O Merrimack! 
Give life to shining steel, 

To myriad wheels and flashing belts! 
The spindles turn, and feel 


The ceaseless throb and jar and hurt, 
Far down within thy breast, 

Of ponderous machinery, 
That nevermore may rest! 


From town and city’s grime and grind, 
They call thee, Merrimack, 

And the glad freedom of the past, 
May not again come back; 


But thou hast learned the secret 
Of all life’s truest worth, 

And, serving, sealed thy kinship, with 
The only great of earth! 
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WRECK OF SCHOONER GLENDON 


By Harry V. Lawrence 


One Sunday afternoon, late in the 
month of February, 1896, the writer 
was seated in the telephone exchange 
located at Exeter, N. H., when sud- 
denly a call came in over the wire 
from Hampton Beach to get the life- 
savers from Wallis Sands and Straw’s 
Point. The telephone operator im- 
mediately connected up with Ports- 
mouth, and the operator in that city 
got the life-saving stations on a pri- 


had swept the road bare of snow in 
many places. At the Exeter House, 
we made a quick change, and took the 
proprietor’s b uggy. 

Starting out in the storm once more, 
we drove as fast as we could for the 
next five miles. The snow was falling 
very fast now, and three miles from 
the beach we met the life-savers on 
their way to the wreck. They had 
their surfboat mounted on wheels 
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The Schooner Glendon 


Under the Bow Can be Seen Great Boar’s Head 


vate line maintained by the govern- 
ment. Leaving the telephone office 
and getting the proprietor of a local 
hotel to harness up his trotter to a 
two-seated pung was the work of a 
very few minutes, and then we started 
on our ten-mile drive, after inviting 
another man to accompany us to the 
wreck. We had driven about two 
miles when we began to drag on our 
runners, as the strong northeast wind 


and four horses were drawing it at a 
fair speed, although it seemed to be 
rather tough work for the animals. 
We arrived at the beach about thirty 
minutes ahead of the life-savers and 
it seemed as though the ‘‘northeaster”’ 
was trying to blow over the high bluff, 
“Great Boar’s Head,” We immedi- 
ately unharnessed our horse, put him 
in a nearby barn, and then waited for 
the arrival of the surfmen. In a 
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short time they put in an appearance 
and we had the opportunity of watch- 
ing the splendid work of life-saving 
crews at a wreck for the first, and 
probably the last time in our lives. 

A short distance from the shore, a 
large three-masted schooner was drag- 
ging its anchors and siowly but surely 
being driven in upon the jagged rocks 
that lined the coast at this point. 

The northeast wind was getting in 
its deadly work upon this helpless 
vessel. At first we could see the light 
from a lantern on the deck but in a 


the meantime, the unfortunate crew 
aboard this vessel were lashed to the 
rigging, and it was a discouraging 
sight to see brave men so utterly 
helpless. 

By this time, the officials of the 
town of Hampton had sent cordwood 
and oil to make a large fire and after 
this fire had been burning a short 
time, one could see the oil suits worn 
by the schooner’s crew. In a few 
minutes, we heard a sailor calling 
from the wreck, ‘‘For God’s sake get 
us out a line, we’re breaking apart.” 
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View of the Stern 


short time this light disappeared, and 
we knew that the crew were having a 
hard time aboard that boat. While 
we had been watching the schooner in 
its struggle with the tempest, the life- 
savers had rigged up their apparatus 
for shooting a line over the wreck. 
They fired several times and got lines 
to the rigging but the crew had taken 
to the ‘‘cross-tree’”’ on the main-mast, 
and could not reach these lines from 
their perilous position. In a short 
time, the life-saving captains decided 
to change their position and try again 
from another section of the beach. In 


The life-savers were now working as 
fast as they could to get a line to these 
discouraged sailors. Shot after shot 
was fired and one of the surfmen 
would pull back the line hoping 
against hope that he would feel an 
answering tug from the wreck. The 
life-savers were beginning to get dis- 
couraged themselves, and they had 
begun to talk about using the surf- 
boat, although it was known that it 
would be an extremely dangerous trip 
to make on such a night. All kinds of 
wreckage was coming ashore and we 
picked up hats, books and even half of 
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Wreck of Schooner Glendon 


a life-preserver with the name Glen- 
don painted on its side. 

Suddenly the surfman nearest the 
water felt a tug on the other end of 
his line and we all knew that the ship- 
wrecked crew had a fair chance to 
reach the shore. When this surfman 
cried out, ‘““They’ve got her,” a thrill 
went through that little knot of peo- 
ple who were trying to help the brave 
sailors on that vessel. One of the 
surfmen with a very powerful voice 
cried out, ‘Have you got that rope?” 
Back across that stormy sea came the 
answer, “All right.” It was very 
dark now and some men started up 
the fire again so the life-savers could 
have plenty of light to carry on the 
hard work ahead of them. The 
strong ‘‘northeaster’’ was driving the 
waves completely over the decks and 
it was a sad sight to see this vessel 
being ground to pieces on the rocks. 
After a short delay, the sailors on the 
wreck pulled out a larger rope and 
then the big ‘“hawser’ with the 
‘“‘breeches-buoy”’ attached was pulled 
out and fastened to the main-mast. 

When all was ready the crowd as- 
sembled on the beach, took a firm grip 
on the big “hawser’’ as it was not 
necessary to use the ‘‘sand-anchor” 
on account of so many men volunteer- 
ing to hold the large rope. The crowd 
of men who had their hands on that 
rope was made up of life-savers, fish- 
ermen, sailors, clam-diggers, hotel pro- 
prietors, town officials and even boys. 
When all was ready, one of the surf- 
men started to pull in the “breeches- 
buoy,” and when this life-saving 
device came over the rope toward us 
we saw that it contained a sailor and 
just before this man landed on the 
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beach he cried out to the life-savers, 
“Hello, boys, great night out.”’ Six 
more trips were made by _ the 
“breeches-buoy” and each trip 


brought a sailor to the shore. The last 
trip brought the captain, and he was 
in a rather bad condition as he had 
fallen down into the hold of his vessel 





A Part of the Crew 


sarlier in the evening and had to be 
assisted up to the ‘“‘cross-tree’’ where 
he hung on with his crew for several 
hours. 


Note.—The Glendon was a coal-carrying 
schooner and was originally a steamship. 
The U. S. Government has established a life- 
saving station at Hampton Beach and it was 
the wreck of the Glendon that brought about 
the building of this station. 











HYMN TO NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Maude Gordon Roby 


When I am far across the sea, 

What is it turns me back to thee, 
Till in my dreams I seem to be 

In Old New Hampshire? 


Is it the little cottage, trim, 

Where once the peaceful evening hymn 
Swelled forth in now forgotten vim, 

In old New Hampshire? 


Is it the lovers, one, two, three, 

Who came this blue-eyed maid to see, 
And filled her heart with estacy, 

In old New Hampshire? 


Is it the girl-bride going out 

From cottage white, with many a shout, 
As rice and slippers flew about, 

In oid New Hampshire? 


Is it the hills of granite, bright, 
That glisten in the fair sun!ight, 

So stanch and strong for truth and right 
In old New Hampshire? 


Is it the dark pines, straight and tall, 
Whose shadows on Pasquaney fall, 
As in the breeze they softly call, 
In old New Hampshire? 


Is it the breadth of earth and sky, 
The vastness of the dome on high, 

Into whose blue the songs-birds fly 
In old New Hampshire? 


Is it the sunset’s gorgeous hue, 
When purple vies with rose, and blue, 
Till Heaven itself seems bursting through, 
In old New Hampshire? 


’Tis all of this and more, I fear, 
That takes me back full many a year. 
Once more I stand, a girl, and cheer 
For old New Hampshire. 


* * * * * 


Dear picture that I love the best— 

No one shall take you from my breast 
Till I, at last, am laid at rest 

In old New Hampshire! 
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AN UNFORGIVEN PURITAN 


Rev. Stephen Bachiler—First Minister of Hampton 


By Victor C. Sanborn 


(Concluded from last month.) 


The salt marshes and pleasant 
meadows were well known to New- 
bury men, and our old friend Bachiler 
soon descried in them a fit place to 
establish his little colony, now living 
with him at Newbury. Inthe autumn 
of 1638 the Massachusetts General 
Court granted the petition of Bachiler 
and his company to settle at Winni- 
cunnet. The Company included the 
adherents of Bachiler, his son-in-law 
and his four grandchildren,—and with 
them were also one or two Norfolk 
men who had settled first in Water- 
town and then in Newbury. The 
court ruled also(perhaps remembering 
past difficulties with Bachiler) that 
John Winthrop, Jr., and Mr. Brad- 
street should go with the little band 
of settlers, and no decisive act should 
be done without the affirmation of 
two of these Massachusetts officials. 

A letter from Bachiler to the 
younger Winthrop dated Oct. 9, 1638, 
a still extant, shows that the actual 
date of the trip from Newbury, which 
was made in a shallop, was October 
14th. On this pleasant fall day then, 
the settlement was made, and our 
ancient friend probably felt that in 
this new plantation his remaining 
days would be spent in peace. The 
future looked serene. His adherents 
were united to him,—a pleasant and 
fertile spot had been chosen, and 
one at the farthest Northern end of 
the Massachusetts patent, if not 
indeed really outside its limits. To 
the West lay Wheelwright and his 
little colony,—farther up the coast 
were the independent settlements 
of Strawberry Bank and Cocheco. 
It looked as though liberty indeed 
lay before him. 


But the true colonizing spirit of 
the Bay did not end with the begin- 
ning of a settlement,—the authorities 
provided the settlers also, and saw to 
it as best they could that the Bay 
influence should predominate. With 
the next spring came a band of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk men to Hampton, 
and with them came Timothy Dalton, 
a relative of Winthrop, and a man 
loyal to the Massachusetts doctrines. 

Dalton was a Cambridge graduate, 
ejected from his Suffolk rectory of 
Woolverstone for non-conformity, 
who had come to New England in 
1635, settling in the Puritan colony 
at Dedham. The Pastor and Teacher 
nominally head of the church and 
assistant, were as far apart as the 
poles. Bachiler, was old, educated, 
controversial, versed in polemical 
discussion, and wedded to his own 
ideas; Dalton was younger, less cul- 
tivated, equally obstinate and deter- 
mined to uphold the tenets of his 
cousin and neighbor, Winthrop. Prob- 
ably dissension began at once: it 
grew and spread like wildfire. Time 
has obliterated nearly all traces of 
the quarrel. The Town Records 
contain no reference to it. The 
Church records have disappeared. 

An occasional gleam flashed out 
until in 1641 the dissensions at 
Hampton culminate in the sorry 
incident related in Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal under date of Nov. 12, 1641. No 
personal criticism of Stephen Bachiler 
has up to this date been discovered,— 
no breath of scandal has touched his 
character. That he was opposed to 
the arbitrary rule of the Bay oligar- 
chy is unquestioned, but it was left 
to the ‘“‘reverend, grave and gracious 
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Mr. Dalton” to defame his character 
and blacken his memory by the story 
which Winthrop recites with that 
gusto with which similar incidents, 
real or falsified, were treated by early 
Putitan historians. Winthrop says: 

“Mr. Stephen Batchellor, the pastor 
of the church at Hampton, who had 
suffered much at the hands of the 
Bishops and having a lusty comely 
woman to his wife, did solicit the 
chastity of his neighbor’s wife, who 
acquainted her husband therewith: 
whereupon he was dealt with, but 
denied it as he had told the woman 
he would do, and complained to 
the magistrates against the woman 
and her husband for slandering him. 
The church likewise dealing with him, 
he stiffly denied it, but soon after 
when the Lord’s Supper was to be 
administered he did voluntarily con- 
fess the attempt, and that he did 
intend to defile her if she had con- 
sented. The church being moved by 
his full confession and tears silently 


forgave him and communicated 
with him: but after finding how 


scandalous it was they took advice 
of other elders and after long debate 
and much pleading and standing upon 
the church’s forgiving and_ being 
reconciled to him in communicating 
with him after he had confessed it, 
they proceeded to cast him out. 
After this he went on again in a 
variable course, sometimes seeming 
very penitent, soon after again excus- 
ing himself and casting the blame 
upon others, especially his fellow 
elder Mr. Dalton (who indeed had 
not carried himself in this course so 
well as became him, and was brought 
to see his failing and acknowledged 
it to the elders of the other churches 
who had taken much pains about this 
matter) so he behaved himself to 
the elders when they dealt with him. 
He was off and on for a long time and 
when he had seemed most penitent 
so as the church were ready to have 
received him in again, he would fall 
back again and as it were repent of 
his repentance. In this time his 
house and near all his substance was 
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consumed by fire. When he had 
continued excommunicated for near 
two years and much agitation had 
been about the matter and the church 
being divided so as he could not be 
received in, at length the matter was 
referred to some magistrates and 
elders and by their mediation he was 
released of his excomminication but 
not received to his pastor’s office. 
Upon occasion of this mediation Mr. 
Wilson, pastor of Boston, wrote this 
letter to him.’ It is to be regretted 
that the letter is not extant. 

Here then is the story as told by 
Winthrop, with some detail, which 
has for nearly three centuries black- 
ened the memory of our Hampshire 
Puritan. It were bold to discredit 
Winthrop, and yet the tale is stamped 
throughout with improbability. This 
account is all that remains; the court 
records, district or general, contain 
no trace of it: no letters mention the 


‘ase. A careful search discloses 
nothing among the Massachusetts 


‘archives: church records, local and 


synodical, are blank concerning it. 
No published or manuscript record 
except Winthrop’s give us any facts. 
Bachiler’s age, eighty years, discredits 
the story. His life up to this time 
was public, honored and respected. 
The story apparently comes from 
his enemy Dalton, whose literary 
relics afford us nothing, unless we 
may consider a large bequest to 
Bachiler’s grandson Nathaniel as a 
tardy attempt at reparation. 

It is curious to note that on the 
shoulders of Dalton and Hugh Peter 
rests also that slanderous account 
of Knolly’s and Larkham’s offenses 
against decency, perpetuated in Win- 
throp, but now generally disbelieved. 
It is almost inconceivable that the 
ardent and spiritual Knollys, the 
founder of the Baptist church, could 
have sullied with that. filthy and 
indelible stain a life otherwise pure. 
Thomas Larkham’s life in England 
is blameless. The fact is that the 


settlements north of the Merrimack 
were looked on by the Bay Puritans 
as reeking with impurity, and any 
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garbled accounts of misconduct there 
were of pleasant savour to the nostrils 
of Massachusetts. 

But let us see what Bachiler and 
his friends and neighbors have to 
say. Himself writing to Winthrop 
in 1643, says: ‘I see not how I can 
depart hence’’ (that is from Hampton, 
to accept one of two calls he had 
received, to Casco and to Exeter), 
‘till I have, or God for me, cleared 
and vindicated the cause and wrongs 
I have suffered of the church I yet 
live in; that is, from the Teacher, 
who hath done all and been the 
cause of all the dishonor that hath 
accrued to God, shame to myself, 
and grief to all God’s people, by his 
irregular proceedings and abuse of 
the church in his hands,—by the 
major part cleaving to him, being 
his countrymen and acquaintance 
in old England. Whiles my cause, 
though looked slightly into by diverse 
Elders and brethren, could never 
come to a judicial searching forth of 
things, and an impartial trial of his 
allegations and my defense; which, 
if yet they might, I am confident in 
God, upon certain knowledge and 
due proof before yourselves, the 
Teacher’s act of his excommunicating 
me (such as I am, to say not more of 
myself), would prove the foulest 
matter,—both for the cause alleged 
of that excommunication, and the 
impulsive cause,—even wrath and 
revenge. Also the manner of all his 
proceeding throughout to the very 
end, and lastly his keeping me still 
under bonds,—and much worse than 
there I may mention for diverse 
causes,—which, to bear on my shoul- 
der in going hence, is so uncomfortable 
that, tho’ I can refer it to God’s 
revenging hand and wait on him, 
yet then I am taught again that such 
sins endanger the very state of church 
and commonwealth, for neglecting 
of the complaints of the afflicted in 
such a state, wherein Magistrates, 
Elders, and brethren all are in the 
sincerest manner set to find out sin, 
and search into the complaints of the 
poor,—not knowing father nor mother, 
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church nor Elder. In such a State, I 
say,—in such a wine-cellar to find such 
a cockatrice, and not to kill him,— 
to have such monstrous proceedings 
passed over, without due justice, 
this again stirs up my spirit to seek 
for a writ ad melius inquirendum. 
Towards which the enclosed letter 
tendeth, as you may perceive. Yet 
if your wisdoms shall judge it more 
safe and reasonable to refer all my 
wrongs (conceived) to God’s own 
judgment, I bless the Lord for his 
grace, if I know mine own heart 
herein, [ can submit myself to be 
overruled by you. To conclude,— 
if the Apostle’s words be objected, 
that this is thanksworthy, that a man 
for conscience’s sake shall endure 
grief, suffering wrongfully,—-and 
therefore I ought in this aforesaid 
cause of mine to endure the grief 
thereof in whatsoever I suffer wrong- 
fully, without seeking redress or 
justice against the offender,—lI pro- 
fess it was more absolutely necessary 
so to suffer, when the church had no 
civil power to seek unto, than in 
such a land of righteousness as our 
New England is.”’ 

So far as we know, Bachiler’s son- 
in-law Hussey, and his grandchildren, 
who were by this time prominent 
among the younger Hampton Set- 
tlers, stood by the slandered patriarch. 
While the turmoil was at its height, 
Bachiler was chosen as arbitrator in 
the important land suit of Cleeve vs. 
Winter. His award was adverse to 
to Winter, but the Rev. Robert Jordan 
writing to his father-in-law Winter in 
July, 1642, says: ‘‘Mr. Stephen Bach- 
iler, the pastor of a church in the 
Massachusetts Bay, was, I must say, 
a grave, reverend, and a good man; 
but whether more inclined to justice 
or merey, or whether carried aside 
by secret insinuations, I must refer to 
your own judgment. Sure I am that 
Cleeve is well nigh able to disable 
the wisest brain.” 

When the five years’ struggle at 
Hampton was over, and the Bachiler 
party defeated, the ancient Puritan 
minister decided to leave Hampton, 
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and cast about in his mind where to 
settle. By this time Massachusetts 
had strengthened its lines and had 
reached out to the Piscataqua settle- 
ments to take them into its fold. 
One by one Strawberry Bank, Dover 
and Exeter joined the Bay Colony. 
Wheelwright, the punished heretic, 
had withdrawn into Maine, and Exe- 
ter was without a pastor. The Maine 
settlements were free from the rule 
of the Bay, since Alexander Rigby, 
one of Cromwell’s commanders, had 
bought the Plough Patent from Bach- 
iler’s Company of Husbandmen, was 
actively at war with the Gorges heirs 
over his title, and yet was opposed to 
the arbitrary encroachments of Win- 
throp’s colony. 

Both Exeter and Rigby’s Settlement 
sought to secure Bachiler for their 
pastor. Both were neighboring plan- 
tations to Hampton, and must have 
heard of the Hampton slander. Ap- 
parently they disbelieved it and 
certainly they invited him to settle 
withthem. In February, 1644, Bach- 
iler laid the matter before the church 
at Boston and the elders apparently 
advised him merely to remove from 
Hampton, leaving him to decide be- 
tween the two calls. In May he 
decided to accept the call to Exeter, 
and wrote to Winthrop as an old 
friend to acquaint him with the deci- 
sion, asking him to urge “his brother 
Wilson” to attend the ordination at 
Exeter, and ‘‘make it a progresse of 
recreation to see his ould friend and 
this to do me this laste service save 
to my buriall.”’ 

But the Boston elders, having 
apparently advised somewhat against 
his removing to Casco, now looked 
with dismay at his gathering a church 
at Exeter, which the Bay authorities 
now claimed lay within their patent. 
The General Court held at Boston 
May 29, 1644, passed this order: 

‘“‘Whereas it appears to this Court 
that some of the inhabitants of Exeter 
do intend shortly to gather a church 
and call Mr. Bachiler to be their 
minister: and forasmuch as the divi- 
sions there are judged by this court 





to be such as for the present they 
cannot comfortably proceed in such 
weighty and sacred affairs, it is there- 
fore ordered that direction shall be 
sent to defer the gathering of a church 
or any such proceeding until this 
court or the Court at Ipswich, upon 
further satisfaction of their reconcil- 
iation and fitness, shall give allowance 
thereunto.” 

Winthrop’s Journal mentioning this 
order adds,—‘“‘And besides Mr. Batch- 
ellor had been in three places before, 
and through his means, as was sup- 
posed, the churches fell to such divi- 
sions as no peace could be still he was 
removed.” 

The call to Casco declined, and the 
gathering of a church at Exeter being 
forbidden, our stout old Master Bach- 
iler was now quite adrift. In 1644 
he was forced to sell his great farm 
at Hampton, and moved soon after 
to Strawberry Bank, where he lived 
for some years, preaching to the god- 
less fishermen of that seaside parish. 
With him went his godchild and 
grandson, Stephen Samborne, and 
they settled on the Kittery side of 
the Piscataqua. At this time, Rich- 
ard Gibson’s Anglican church estab- 
lishment having been disrupted, and 
James Parker, that ‘‘Godly man and 
scholar’ having gone to the Barbadoes, 
the missionary at Strawberry Bank 
had also the cure of souls in the Ham- 
let of Kittery and the fishing settle- 
ments of the Isles of Shoals. Here 
dwelt a type of men different from 
the devout colony of Hampton and 
of Exeter,—a rude, lawless race of 
deep sea fishermen, often also deep 
drinkers and roisterers. Jenness in 
his ‘‘Isles of Shoals” gives us graphic 
pictures of their lives,—as for instance 
the court record in the case of John 
Andrews, husband of a local termagant 
who sought consolation in the wine 
cup and was convented therefor, he 
“swearing by the blood of Christ that 
he was above ye heavens and ye stars, 
at which time (the record ingenuously 
comments) ye said Andrews did seem 
to have drunk too much, and did at 
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that time call the witnesses Doggs, 
toads, and foule birds.” 

In April, 1647, Bachiler gave to the 
four grandchildren he had brought 
to New England what remained of 
his Hampton property. He peti- 
tioned the General Court in 1645 for 
some allowance for his six years’ 
pastorate at Hampton, but was 
referred to the district court. While 
his case was pending he wrote from 
Strawberry Bank to Winthrop in 
May, 1647,— 

“T can shew a letter of your Wor- 
ship’s occasioned by some letters of 
mine, craving some help from you in 
some cases of oppression under which 
I lay,—and still do,—wherein also 
you were pleased to take notice of 
those oppressions and wrongs; that 
in case the Lord should give, or open 
a door of, opportunity, you would 
be ready to do me all the lawful right 
and Christian service that any cause 
of mine might require. Which time 
all being, in my conceit, near at hand, 
that I would humbly crave is this,— 
to read this inclosed letter to my two 
beloved and reverend brothers, your 
Elders (Cotton and Wilson), and in 
them to the whole Synod. Wherein 
you shall fully know my distressed 
case and condition; and so, as you 
shall see cause, to join with them 
in counsel, what best to do for my 
relief.”’ 

“It is no news to certify you 
that God hath taken from me my 
dear helper and yokefellow. And 
whereas, by approbation of the whole 
plantation of Strawberry Bank, they 
have assigned an honest neighbor, 
(a widow) to have some eye and care 
towards my family, for washing, 
baking, and other such common ser- 
vices,—it is a world of woes to think 
what rumors detracting spirits raise 
up, that I am married to her, or cer- 
tainly shall be; and cast on her such 
aspersions without ground or proof, 
that I see not how possibly I shall 
subsist in the place, to do them that 
service from which, otherwise they 
cannot endure to hear I shall depart. 
The Lord direct and guide us jointly 





and singularly in all things, to his 
glory and our rejoicing in the day 
and at the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ! And so, with my humble 
service to your worship, your blessed 
and beloved yokefellow, (mine ancient 
true friend) with blessing on you both, 
yours and all the people of God with 
you, I end and rest your Worship’s 
in the Lord to commend.” 

But “whether at Naushapur or 
Babylon” whether at Saugus, Hamp- 
ton or Strawberry Bank, peace in 
New England was not to be found by 
Master Bachiler. 

His third venture in the matri- 
monial lottery was this honest neigh- 
bor “Mary surnamed Magdalene” 
the widow of an obscure seaman 
named Beetle, whose adultery with 
a local rascal, George Rogers, was 
soon detected. Rogers was a rene- 
gade seaman or servant of Trelawney, 
who had settled at Kittery, across 
the river from Strawberry Bank. This 
ignominious Lotharian adventure with 
Mary Bachiler was punished in March 
1651, by the court at York, which 
sentenced him to be flogged, and the 
erring wife, after her approaching 
delivery, to be whipped and branded 
with the letter “‘A,” the “Scarlet 
Letter’’ of Hawthorne’s romance. 

But before the York court had 
passed its sentence, Bachiler had 
doubtless discovered the true nature 
of this obscure Thais, and probably 
left her and returned to Hampton, 
applying for a divorce. The district 
court at Salisbury on April 9, 1650, 
gave him.a judgment against the 
town of Hampton for £40, ‘‘wages 
detained” and at the same session 
fined him £10 for not publishing his 
marriage according to law. It then 
entered the following atrocious order: 

“That Mr. Bachelor and his wife 
shall live together as man and wife, 
as in this court they have publicly 
professed to do; and if either desert 
one another, then hereby the court 
doth order that the marshall shall 
apprehend both the said Mr. Batch- 
elor and Mary, his wife, and bring 
them forthwith to Boston, there to 
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be kept till the next Quarter Court 
of Assistants, that farther consider- 
ation thereof may be had, both of 
them moving for a divorce: Provided 
notwithstanding, that if they put in 
50 pounds each of them, for their 
appearance, that then they shall be 
under their bail to appear at the next 
court; and in case Mary Batchellor 
shall live out of the jurisdiction, 
without mutual consent for a time, 
then the clerk shall give notice to 
the magistrate at Boston of her 
absence, that further order may be 
taken therein.” 

By October, 1650 (the next term 
of court) when the Maine Court 
presented Rogers and Mary Batch- 
ellor for adultery, the local justices 
had probably learned the actual 
offense and remitted half the fine 
imposed in April. Perhaps they ig- 
nored the incomprehensible order re- 
ferred to, for we hear no more of it: 
but life in New England had become 
impossible for the venerable Puritan. 
Old England seemed a sure haven. 
There Cromwell and the Parliament 
had overthrown his ancient foes, the 
bishops, and there he had grand- 
children living in comfort. Some- 
time in 1654, accompanied by one 
grandson and his family he sailed 
from New England, the Arcadia of 
his hopes, to England, the land of 
his earliest struggles. His last act 
on leaving America was to turn over 
what remained of his property to 
Christopher Hussey and his wife ‘‘in 
consideration that the said Hussey 
had little or nothing from him with 
his daughter as also that the said son 
Hussey and his wife had been helpful 
unto him both formerly and in fitting 
him for his voyage.’’ This kindly act 
is the last that we have of authentic 
record concerning Bachiler, who it 
may be hoped returned to prosperous 
and friendly kindred in old England 
to linger out his last years. 

The graceless Mary Bachiler was 
sentenced by the Maine courts for 
sexual irregularities in 1651, 1652 and 
1654, and lived to cast one more 
slander at her aged and deceived 
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victim. 
chusetts 
stating— 

“Whereas, your petitioner having 
formerly lived with Mr. Stephen 
Bachiler in this Colony as his lawful 
wife (and not unknown to divers of 
you, as I conceive), and the said Mr. 
Bachiler, upon some pretended ends 
of his own, has transported himself 
into old England, for many years 
since, and betaken himself to another 
wife, as your petitioner hath often 
been credibly informed, and there 
continues; whereby your petitioner 
is left destitute not only of a guide 
to herself and her children, but also 
made incapable of disposing “herself 
in the way of marriage to any other 
without a lawful permission. ‘ 
And were she free of her engagement 
to Mr. Bachiler, might probably so 
dispose of herself as that she might 
obtain a meet helper to assist her to 
procure such means for her livelihood, 
and the recovery of her children’s 
health, as might keep them from 
perishing,—which your petitioner to 
her great grief, is much afraid of, if 
not timely prevented.” 

This allegation rests on her unsup- 
ported and discredited statement, and 
may be taken as an utter falsehood. 
A Dover court record of March 26, 
1673, seems to indicate that the 
daughter of Mary Bachiler, (born in 
coverture and therefore legally the 
daughter of our Hampshire parson 
though undoubtedly disowned by him, 
attempted to secure some part of 
Bachiler’s estate. Her husband, Wil- 
liam Richards, was given power of 
administration to the estate of “Mr. 
Steven Patchelor dee’d,”’ being also 
prudently enjoined to bring in an 
inventory thereof to the next court 
and to put up “sufficient security to 
respond ye estate any ye may make 
better claim unto it.”” As no further 
record exists of this matter, we may 
conclude this ‘‘fishing expedition”’ re- 
sulted in nothing. Tradition states 
that the ancient Hampshire parson 
died in England in 1660, having 


She petitioned the Massa- 
General Court in 1656, 


rounded out a century, and that the 
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last six years of his life were spent in 
tranquillity with prosperous descend- 
antsin England. The statement that 
he died in Hackney near London 
rests, I think, on a letter to Increase 
Mather from William Hooke, who 
speaks of the death there of a Mr. 
Bachiler, a preacher, but I think 
refers to John Bachiler, the licenser 
of publications mentioned in Edward’s 
“Gangraena.” 

Whether or not the facts as to 
Bachiler’s life in old and New Eng- 
land will ever be exactly known, it is 
difficult to state. New manuscripts 
are constantly coming to light both in 
England and America, and it would 
be a welcome task to clear away 
authoritatively the opprobrium which 
has long rested on his memory. 

The statements of Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal are so diametrically opposed to 
what we know elsewhere of Bachiler’s 
life, his spirit and his character that, 
judged by the laws of evidence, his 
memory may be said to have been 
cleared. Bachiler’s mind, as shown 
by the seanty light of other contem- 
porary records, shows cultivation in 
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excess of many of his contemporaries, 
and his few remaining letters evince 
a gentleness and a courtesy quite at 
variance with the account given by 
Winthrop. 

Two portraits are offered of him. 
In one, you may see an erring and 
disgraced old man, hunted from place 
to place by his own mistakes, fleeing 
from England to America and finally 
hiding in England from the results 
of his senile misconduct. I prefer to 
see in the other a high-minded but 
unsuccessful patriarch, with the defect 
of his qualities, at variance with 
the narrow and doomed intent of the 
Bay oligarchs, spending his life in 
the vain search for religious freedom 
and rebelling at the limitations and 
prescriptions which time was to show 
were impossible in a free and grad- 
ually enlightened democracy. Driven 
from place to place by the autocracy 
first of the English church and then 
of the Winthrop colony, at last he 
saw triumphant the principles of 
social and religious enfranchisement 
for which he spent his life, his means 
and his best ambitions. 


Nore.—This paper was read before the N. H. Historical Society, April 14, 1909, by Frank B. Sanborn of Con- 


cord, Mass., father of the author. 





WHEN COMES THE 


LAST 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


When Death toward us is speeding sure and fast, 
And earthly life for us has almost flown, 
When we shall soon have solved The Great Unknown, 
Tis then we'll think and ponder on the past. 
And we shall think, not of this world so vast, 
With all its glories that we fought to gain, 
But of the friend who through both sun and rain 
Was loyal unto us until the last. 


For, after all, throughout this world so wide, 
Wher’er by chance our footsteps we may wend, 
’Mid things that are, or things that may have died, 

Yes, o’er and through this earth from end to end, 
We'll find that when with joy or grief we've cried, 
In all the world there’s nothing like a friend. 








FOR BECKY’S SAKE 


By Henry Jacob Krier 


Wanted. A competent chauffeur to go 
on an extended trip. One accustomed to 
water preferred. Highest references required. 
Address by letter only. Rufus Sharpe, Black 
Grove. 


While scanning the want pages of 
the morning paper, Saunders, noticing 
the above advertisement, whistled 
softly. “Sharpe, Black Grove;”’ he 
read, weighing the names carefully. 
“T wonder if they are the Sharpe’s 
Becky knows.” 

Taking a letter from the table he 
glanced over the following paragraph: 
“Alice Sharpe who lives at Black 
Grove is my roommate, here at the 
seminary. She is perfectly lovely and 
I wish you could meet her. Of course 
I can’t help but sing your praises and 
she laughingly declares herself to be 
more than half in love with you, and 
dares not risk a meeting. I regret not 
having your photograph to show her; 
but as she leaves today for the summer 
months, you can look her up if you 
remain in that vicinity.” 

Laying his sister’s letter on the 
table he lighted a very black pipe and 
proceeded to analyze the ad. ‘“‘What 
a jolly way to spend the summer,” 
he soliloquized, after deciding that he 
was equal to the requirements. “‘Be- 
sides,’ he continued seriously, “I 
could save enough to keep Becky at 
the seminary until she finished, in- 
stead of waiting for our affairs to be 
settled. But where are my references 
to come from?” 

“T have it!’ he exclaimed, going to 
the telephone and calling 1081. 

“Hello, who is’ this?—Kindly 
ask Mr. Higley to step to the ’phone.” 

“Hello old man—this is Saunders; 
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will do you me a favor? 

“Yes, afavor. You remarked once 
that I would pilot an automobile into 
Hades if one but expressed a desire to 
visit that place. Well, this is what I 
want you to do for me; should anyone 


ask you about my ability to look after 
an automobile, lay it on thick. [’ll 
explain the first time we meet; and in 
the meantime you are to assure all 
who ask, that Bob ‘Sunders,’ not 
Saunders, mind you, is a crack chauf- 
feur. Can I rely upon you? 

“Thanks old boy. Yes, that’s true, 
but it isn’t safe to give you the par- 
ticulars over the phone. Good bye.” 

Going to the desk he prepared a 
carefully worded application, which 
he laid aside, reflecting that during 
her intimacy with his sister, Miss 
Sharpe had possibly become familiar 
with his writing, and acting upon this 
reflection he rewrote the note in a 
slightly altered hand. 

Miss Alice Sharpe was dozing in 
the depth of a great chair trying to 
forget the fatigue of her recent jour- 
ney, when the telephone bell gave 
forth an imperious call. Rousing her- 
self with an effort, she crossed the 
room and placed the receiver to her 
pretty ear. 

“Hello old man,” said a pleasant 
bass voice, ‘‘this is Saunders; will you 
do me a favor?” 

“Hello, that you Bob?” answered a 
gruff though not unkindly voice and 
you want Old Higley to do you a 
favor, eh.” 

Realizing that the wires were 
crossed, she was about to replace the 
receiver when the words ‘Saunders’ 
and ‘‘Bob” arrested her attention. 

“Saunders,” she thought. ‘Why 
that is Becky’s name; perhaps this is 
Becky’s Bob.” 

“Yes, a favor,’ continued the 
pleasant voice, “you remarked once 
that I would pilot an automobile into 
Hades if one but expressed a desire to 
visit that place. Well, this is what I 
want you to do for me; should anyone 
ask you about my ability to look after 
an automobile, lay it on thick. I'll 
explain the next time we meet and 
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in the meantime you are to assure all 
who ask, that Bob ‘Sunders,’ not 
Saunders, mind you, is a crack chauf- 
feur. Can I rely upon you?” 

“Certainly,” came from Higley’s 
end, ‘but what lark are you up to now? 
I could work better if I knew more of 
the details. There isn’t a woman in 
it, is there?” 

Losing interest, she replaced the 
receiver and sought the comforts of 
her favorite chair. But as she slum- 
bered quietly a mellow voice repeated, 
“This is Saunders;”’ followed by the 
gruff interrogative, ‘“That you Bob?” 

Miss Sharpe tripped lightly down to 
breakfast the following morning, to 
dine and chat with her father before 
he departed for the city. Rufus 
Sharpe, although termed hard and 
cynical by his colleagues, loved and 
was ruled by his pretty daughter; and 
he frequently remarked that she 
ruled him as she would a fretful child. 
He was busily engaged with a pile of 
letters as she entered, an unusual oc- 
currence at Black Grove, and caused 
her to exclaim, ‘““Why papa, where 
did all those letters come from!”’ 

“They are answers to an advertise- 
ment.” 

‘“‘An advertisement for what?‘ 

“Chauffeur.” 

“Oh, I had forgotten. Is it neces- 
sary to have one of those odious 
creatures with us when we take our 
vacation? George says they never do 
anything but act hateful.” 

“George is a blockhead,’’ asserted 
her father testily. ‘A bit of effemin- 
ancy in the wrong package.”’ 

Alice hastened to direct the conver- 
sation to a smoother channel by ask- 
ing, ‘‘Have you any suitable applica- 
tions?” 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘“‘there are 
several but this one seems to be the 
most likely,’ tossing a letter across 
the table as she touched the bell. 

She started to read the letter with 
scant interest, feeling that the neces- 
sity of an evil left little to choose be- 
tween one autocrat or another. ‘‘Who 
is Mr. Edward Higiey,”’ she suddenly 
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asked, tingling with suppressed amuse- 
ment. 

“Higley is a gruff old fellow who 
occasionally turns things topsy-turvy 
in the Street and has the reputation 
of being honest.” 

Returning her attention to the 
letter, which in her opinion bore the 
ear marks of a cleverly planned lark, 
she resolved that this aspirant for 
chauffeur honors should have the place 
and be taught a lesson that he would 
not soon forget. Her dear Becky was 
without doubt the innocent cause of 
the conversation over the telephone 
between Mr. Higley and the writer of 
the note she had before her, signed 
“Bob Sunders,’’ having aroused the 
curiosity of the latter. Well, he was 
likely to find it rough sailing. 

“Is he satisfactory?” asked her 
father as she turned to the waiting 
breakfast, “if so I will drop him a line 
from the office.” 

‘“‘He appears to be straightforward,” 
she answered, ‘‘and it will do no harm 
to give him a trial.” 

Sunders, alias Saunders, alias 
Becky’s Bob, was greatly elated when 
he received a brief note from Mr. 
Sharpe, requesting him to call be- 
tween five and six that afternoon. 
This was welcome news and he set 
about making preparations, feeling 
that the interview would be successful. 

Clean shaven and clad in a rough- 
looking suit he boarded the four- 
thirty car for Black Grove, feeling 
decidedly nervous. This nervousness 
increased with rapid strides as the 
miles went fleeting by, but pulling 
himself together as best he could be- 
fore the journey ended, a nervously 
born determination finally landed him 
at the great door of the Sharpe man- 
sion. 

He fumbled for his card case as a 
comely maid answered the not over- 
confident summons, but recollecting 
his assumed character, said pleasantly, 
“T would like to see Mr. Sharpe, 
please; he asked me to call between 
five and six.” 

“Oh, yes, this way please,” returned 
the maid, who had her orders, ‘‘Mr. 
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Sharpe will be here shortly and you’re 
to wait. Just leave your hat on the 
hall tree,’ ushering Saunders into 
the library and leaving him to his own 
resources. 

Dropping into a chair near the 
table he selected a magazine but did 
not read, passing the time by aim- 
lessly turning the leaves. 

A faint rustle caused him to cast a 
furtive glance toward the door. 
“Becky’s Miss Sharpe,’ was the 
thought that swiftly formed, as he 
beheld a thoroughly  self-possessed 
young lady of about twenty-two, fa- 
voring him with a haughty stare of 
inquiry. 

“Becky’s Bob,’ commented the 
imperious beauty, aside. ‘Not thrill- 
ingly handsome.” 

“Mr. Sunders, I presume,’”’ came 
floating toward Bob, icily. 

*‘At your service, Miss,’’ he answered 
with some hesitancy. 

“Papa is late but we expect him 
any moment. You will find some 
magazines on the table,’”’ she added, 
affecting not to notice that he held 
one in his hand. 

“Yes, Miss—thank you,” he stam- 
mered weakly as she withdrew. 

Although the weather was cool, the 
perspiration gathered on Bob’s fore- 
head; a condition that belied his 
muttered soliloquy, “Being buried 
in a snow-drift would be fun, com- 
pared with that icy imperiousness.”’ 

Mr. Sharpe arrived soon after, and 
several minutes before six o’clock, 
Saunders was duly installed as chauf- 
feur at twenty-five per week and quar- 
ters in the servant’s hall. 

Heretofore, Sharpe had handled 
the machine, but Miss Alice and a 
party of girl friends were infatuated 
with the idea of a novel overland 
summer trip to several secluded re- 
sorts; an undertaking that made a 
chauffeur necessary. 

The new man was astir at an early 
hour, eager to inspect his new charge. 

An involuntary exclamation of ad- 
miration escaped him as the door 
swung back, revealing a powerful 
touring car resting rakishly in its 


berth. Being a natural lover of fine 
machinery he examined it with pride, 
attending to its wants with an expe- 
rienced hand. 

It was nearly nine when he swung 
the great machine gracefully to the 
stoop, ready for the trial, feeling both 
glad and sorry when he saw that Miss 
Sharpe was to accompany her father, 
and sincerely hoped that she would 
refrain from stabbing him with con- 
gealed indifference while he was oc- 
cupied with the throbbing monster, 
pulsating like a thing of life, directly 
beneath. 

“You may start,’”’ said Sharpe, and 
Bob applied the power. 

Away they sped with a graceful, 
rhyming motion that quickened the 
pulse and imparted an ecstatic sensa- 
tion of unbounded freedom. Miss 
Alice, forgetful for the moment, leaned 
slightly forward the better to observe 
the masterful movements of the newly 
installed chauffeur, so gracefully did he 
bend the machine to his will. 

Fully a week went by before every- 
thing was in readiness for the ex- 
tended outing, and in the meantime 
Saunders had found time to run into 
town and make arrangements with 
his landlady, and to purchase a few 
articles, needful to a chauffeur. He 
had also learned from the maid, who 
regarded him with favor, that there 
were four ladies in the party besides 
Miss Sharpe: the Misses Brown, Miss 
Barker and Mrs. Sidney who posed 
as chaperon. 

Alice had apparently ceased to be 
aware of his existence until the day 
before the start was made. ‘‘We wish 
to get an early start,” she said, with 
an odd little smile. ‘‘Can you arrange 
it?”’ 

“Yes, Miss, I will be ready at day- 
light,’ he answered respectfully. 

“Very well, thank you.” 

With this she turned, and as his 
eyes followed her to the house he was 
conscious of a curious mixture of feel- 
ings. ‘‘Woman is Nature’s surgeon,” 
he said thoughtfully. “She pierces 
our vitals, that she may salve the 
wound with a smile.” 
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The start was made under the most 
favorable circumstances. The morn- 
ing was ideal and everyone was ex- 
ceptionally prompt. Mrs. Sidney, a 
rather portly widow of uncertain 
years, Was assigned to occupy the seat 
with Bob, who had hoped for some- 
thing better. 

The young ladies chatted gaily as 
the auto bowled along with no attempt 
at speed, stopping now and then to 
deck it with wild flowers and branches. 

Becoming disgusted with the public 
room of a small inn, where they had 
stopped for the night, Saunders, think- 
ing the party safely in bed, withdrew 
to the cool though modest. sitting- 
room and lighted his pipe. He was 
soon wafted to the smokers’ Heaven 
and failed to notice Miss Sharpe 
eying him disdainfully from the door- 
way. 

Seeking relief from her chattering 
friends she had seized a magazine and 
fled; only to meet a greater disad- 
vantage. ‘“‘He doesn’t look very con- 
science stricken,’ she thought, noting 
the thorough relaxation of his posture. 
“No doubt he considers the whole 
affair a huge joke.” 

Alice was sorely tempted to call 
him to account. Why not! It was 
now too late for him to withdraw, and 
the punishment would be the greater. 
“Pray do not leave on my account, 
Mr. Saunders,” she said quietly as he 
arose, sinking into a chair near the 
light. 

Bob eyed her keenly. ‘“‘Saunders.’’ 
Instantly the cause of her icy behavior 
appeared to him in letters of fire. He 
was caught! 

“Yes, Mr. Saunders,” she continued, 
“T am fully aware of the fact that you 
are sailing under false colors. Quite 
a gentlemanly proceeding to be 
sure.” 

Saunders was on the verge of chok- 
ing. ‘‘How—?” He managed to 
gasp, too honest to attempt denial. 

“No matter how.”’ She interrupted 
in a tone that made him wince. ‘‘Suf- 
fice it that I know.” 

‘““May I explain?” humbly. 

“Explain!” she exclaimed, passion- 


ately, tapping a_ well-shod foot. 
“To lend ear to your excuses would 
accord greater honor than you merit.” 

sust how the crushed object of this 
last bitterness escaped from the sit- 
ting room and found his own was 
never fully remembered. ‘Oh, what 
a gay deceiver I am!” He groaned 
with self-scathing sarcasm, kicking 
off his shoes and sucking greedily at 
the unlit pipe. He realized that she 
had withheld her denouncement until 
gentlemanly retreat was cut off, and 
that he must either face the music or 
add dishonor to imprudence. 

When the company trooped out to 
the waiting automobile the following 
morning, the chauffeur looked so de- 
jected that Alice was touched and 
had not the heart to add thereto. He 
is not entirely devoid of honor, she 
thought; otherwise he would have 
taken himself off during the night. 

Bob felt her approach and dili- 
gently examined the controller. ‘‘Mr. 
Sunders, I would like to be a chauffeur. 
Do you think I could learn? It 
must be a delightful occupation.” 

He looked up quickly. She was 
standing quite close and he searched 
the pretty, half serious face for a 
deeper meaning. Had she fears that 
he might decamp! 

“You might, Miss,’ he answered 
evenly. ‘“‘It isn’t difficult.” 

She listened attentively as he ex- 
plained the main points, though not 
failing to mark his strained bearing or 
the momentary confusion when his 
hand accidently touched her own. 

As the day wore on, the breach nar- 
rowed and Saunders found himself 
smiling at her pretty awkwardness as 
she steered the machine clear of ob- 
stacles, venting little shrieks of excite- 
ment. Later, when she bruised her 
finger by an unguarded movement, he 
longed to kiss it until the throbbing 
ceased. 

“You had better go slow, Miss,” 
cautioned Bob, who had been on the 
lookout with one eye, while watching 
his fair companion with the other. 
“There is something wrong up the 
road.”’ 
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The thought of impending danger 
caused Miss Sharpe to give the con- 
troller atug. The automobile bounded 
forward, snarling like a frenzied 
thing of life in its effort to spurn the 
roadbed. 

None too quickly did a _ strong 
brown hand shoot forward to stem the 
flowing tide of motion, as its mate 
jammed the brake hard down, bring- 
ing the swaying mass to a halt on the 
very edge of a yawning culvert. 

“That was near to it,’’ remarked 
Bob grimly, staring at the wrecked 
crossing. 

“You are crushing me!’ gasped 
Alice. ‘Please move.” 

He started up, framing an apology, 
noticing for the first time that she 
was pinioned against the edge of the 
seat. ‘“‘Have I hurt you?” he asked 
almost tenderly. 

“A little,’ she admitted tremu- 
ously, “‘but I deserved it.” 

He did not trust his thoughts to 
further utterance but did what he 
could to pacify the frightened girls, 
and to restore Mrs. Sidney, who had 
collapsed under the strain, bringing 
cool water from the branch to bathe 
her forehead. 

“Will you help me?” appealed Miss 
Sharpe to Saunders, who was rue- 
fully eying the hole in the road. ‘“My 
nerves seem to be shattered.”’ 

Her face came close to his as he 
assisted her to alight. ‘‘Thank you,” 
she said simply, all haughtiness hav- 
ing fled, as she leaned weakly against 
the carriage. 

“How will we ever get across?” 

> 
asked Georgie Brown, looking into 
the four-foot of space. 

“We might lift it over,” earnestly 
suggested the diminutive Miss Barker. 

“This is no time to stand by with 
gaping indecision,” rebuked Mrs. Sid- 
ney, whose recent shock had left her 
in no amicable mood. ‘“‘Any of the 
farm houses we have passed will ac- 
commodate us for the night.”’ 

“Had Mr. Sunders been less deci- 
sive, we would have fared badly,” 
interposed Miss Sharpe reprovingly. 
Turning to Bob who shot her a grate- 
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ful look, ‘Do you think we can get 
over? Our apartments have been 
secured at Fairland.” 

“We can try,” he answered, looking 
about. 

Leaping the fence he made his way 
to the railroad, which lay some two 
hundred yards to the right, and pres- 
ently returned, staggering under the 
weight of a heavy tie. This he leaned 
against the outer side of the fence and 
returned for another, muttering male- 
dictions on traction engines and 
threshers, in general. 

After a considerable period he re- 
appeared with a second tie and 
breathlessly announced that no more 
were to be found. 

“Well I don’t see how we are to get 
across with those,’ pouted the 
younger Miss Brown. 

Saunders mopped the perspiration 
from his streaming forehead as he 
rested astride of the fence. ‘A train 
runs on two rails,’ he answered sulk- 
ily, “‘Why can’t an automobile?” 

After placing the ties across the 
culvert, in line with the wheels he 
built an approach at each end with 
loose earth and bits of wreckage. 

“The bridge is ready,” he finally 
volunteered, washing his grimy hands 
in the stream. Standing on one tie, 
he assisted the ladies across the other 
with considerable more courteous- 
ness than the average chauffeur is 
given credit for. 

“Do be careful,”’ called Alice as he 
clambered aboard. 

Bob nodded as he backed off a few 
feet and then came forward. The 
machine mounted the approach slowly 
but surely, and was soon safely on the 
other side surrounded by the applaud- 
ing ladies. 

“How very simple,’”’ remarked the 
younger Miss Brown to her sister. 

Dusk was at hand and Saunders, 
leaving the party to scramble to their 
places unaided, lighted a small lantern 
and secured it over the hole. ‘‘We 
can get another at the first town,” he 
said, adjusting the headlight. 

Darkness had fallen before they 
reached the outskirts of Fairland, and 
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Miss Sharpe, who was sitting con- 
fidingly close to Saunders, moved 
uneasily, unconsciously resting her 
soft hand for a fleeting moment 
against his arm. 

At the end of the second week, Bob 
was forced to admit that conditions 
were rapidly approaching the unbear- 
able. For several days after the 
incident beyond Fairland, Miss Sharpe 
had been very considerate and he 
correspondingly happy, boating or 
golfing with her as the opportunity 
offered. But this taste of bliss, which 
bade fair to produce complications, 
was followed by a bitter reaction when 
that young lady entrenched herself 
behind a solid wall of imperiousness. 

Mooning on a small bench near the 
lake, he tenderly recalled her kindness 
at Fairland, and in fancy the white 
hand still rested against his sleeve, 
holding him prisoner. 

“Tf I had the moral courage to run 
away,” he thought, ‘all might be 
well. But that is not to be thought 
of. Why couldn’t she have consented 
to my leaving when I asked her yester- 
day,” he continued aloud, “instead 
of insisting that I fulfill the contract 
to the last dot!” 

A slight rustle disturbed the dismal 
reflections, and the fragrance of effem- 
inancy greeted his nostrils, as he 
turned with quickening pulse. 

“Oh, it is you!” began Miss Sharpe, 
somewhat confused. 

“None other,’ replied he, with 
flippancy born of dejection. 

Alice frowned. ‘For Becky’s sake, 
who thinks of you as one but little 
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removed from perfection, I have 
sought to excuse your position—and 
you reward me with ungentlemanly 
flippancy.”’ 

“Forgive me,” pleaded the other, 
touched with her earnestness. “I 
have been imprudent, I grant, and at 
times ungentlemanly, but never dis- 
honorable. It is difficult,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to humbly act the part of 
gentleman, when your every action 
proclaims me otherwise.”’ 

He was standing, gazing fixedly at 
the moonlit ripples, ill in body and 
mind. 

“How ill you look,” she said, half 
tenderly, putting reserve aside and 
coming quite close. ‘‘You had better 
go in; the night air will do you no 
good after the drenching you re- 
ceived yesterday. You should have 
kept your coat instead of forcing it 
over my shoulders.” 

“T do feel a bit shaky,” he admitted, 
“but that is no fault of yours. You 
fought nobly to escape such protec- 
tion as I could afford.” 

“You were very rough,” she re- 
minded demurely, her heart fluttering 
joyously as she recalled the tender, 
forceful pressure of his arms. 

“I’m sorry.” 

“You need not be,” coyly. “TI liked 
it for Becky’s sake.” 

“Why—?” he stammered as a hand 
stole into his. 

“Because,” she answered, causing 
him to stoop and kiss her, “your 
masterfulness told me that some day, 
Becky would be my sister.” 


THE BALLAD OF THE PENNON 
By Lucy Mayo Warner 


All the west glowed with the sunset, 
Purple, red and gold, 

Lighting up a gloomy fortress, 
Ivy grown and old. 

And the castle, in its ruin, 
Towers grand and proud, 

Even while the clinging ivy 
Weaves for it a shroud. 
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Swiftly flows the river, gilded 
By the low sun’s ray, 

While the walls frown down upon it, 
Moss grown, cold and gray. 

Long ago, ere moss and ivy 
Wreathed a ruin old, 

O’er those massive walls a pennon 
Waved its blue and gold. 


Gallant knights and noble ladies 
Met in merry throng, 

Till the ancient courts and archways 
Echoed to their song. 

Twas the stronghold of Lord Ubert, 
Last heir of his line, 

And his merry guests quaffed beakers 
Brimmed with ruby wine. 


All that day Lord Ubert feasted 
In his joy and pride. 

For, beside him, on the dais, 
Yolande, his bride, 

Golden tresses fell in ripples 
To her jeweled shoe, 

And her eyes outshone the turquoise 
In their liquid blue. 


Never waved their azure pennon 
O’er a fairer bride 

And Lord Ubert, gazing on her 
Forgot all beside. 

“Fill the cups again, my comrades, 
Gallant knights and true, 

Drink in honor of our colors, 
Of the gold and blue!” 


“Gold and azure is the pennon, 
O’er our tower that flies; 

Golden are our lady’s tresses, 
Azure are her eyes!” 

At the word the cups were lifted 
When—behold: Each knight 
Clasped a hand upon his falchion, 

While, in sore affright, 


Dames and maidens sought the turrets, 
For the courts without 

Echoed to the clang of armor, 
And the warriors’ shout. 

‘To the rescue!” cried Lord Ubert, 
Starting from his place, 

“°Tis the battle song of Ulric, 
Foeman of our race!’’ 
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Hour by hour the clash of weapons 
Rang within those walls 

Where but now the minstrel’s chorus 
Echoed down the halls. 

One by one she sees them perish, 
Gallant knights and true! 

Dying to defend their colors, 
For the gold and blue! 


Till, o’erwhelmed by grief and terror, 
Yolande, the bride, 

Fearing not base Ulric’s insults 
Sought her husband’s side. 

He, amid the dead and dying, 
Stood erect in pride, 

And unto his wounded bosom 
Fondly clasped his bride. 


“Ha!” cried brutal Ulric, turning 
To his outlaw train, 

“We will hold her in our stronghold 
Ere sun sets again!” 

But Lord Ubert, smiling fondry 
In his bride’s embrace, 

Saw a gleam of quick defiance 
Flash across her face. 


Swift as thought she drew a dagger 
From her bridal dress— 

“Men have died here for my honor, 
And shall I do less?”’ 

“Never!” And the gleaming weapon 
Sheathed she in her breast, 

Then sank back upon his bosom, 
Like a child at rest. 


Thus they died, while yet their pennon 
Flung its blue and gold, 
And for ages past, their story 
Has remained untold. 
And, tonight, the sunset glory 
Slowly fades away, 
But the castle walls are gloomy, 
Ivy grown and gray. 








SPRING TRYSTING PLACES 


By Florence A. D. Mc Kenzie 


One April day, when the sun’s rays 
had melted the snow from the little 
Mayflower plot in the pasture, the 
children rushed in with the first blos- 
som of the season, and that scarcely 
open; thereafter, for many days, from 
the little bed, hardly long enough to 
lay the baby on, they gathered nose- 
gays of the sweet-smelling flowers. 
However, they do not seem so sweet 
from a place like this in open pasture 
as from a shady nook beneath the 
“whispering pines,’’ or under some 
scraggling bushes, half hid by leaves 
and evergreens. In such places their 
blush is deepest and their fragrance 
the rarest. 

But, before the May blossoms 
reach their prime, there is another 
flower which we must seek, for it is 
quickly gone after the first ones ap- 
pear. So down the road we go to the 
pasture bars and along the path, on 
either side of which are blackberry 
tangles where later the luscious fruit 
will hang, through the apple orchard 
to the hillside on a southern slope half 
covered by the tall trees whose last 
fall’s leaves still nestle beneath our 
feet. Down the slope still farther we 
must go, almost fearing we are too 
late and yet feeling that this must be 
the time, for the Mayflowers have 
always been its forerunners by a little. 
At last, half hidden by leaves and 
sticks and stones, the cheerful little 
Hepatica faces appear before us, in 
groups and singly, and here and there 
in larger patches. Some are purest 
white, so innocent and lovely, others 
the daintiest shade of blue; farther on 
the deeper blues appear and then a 
delicate pink meets our eyes. All 
these are sisters, yet varying as in the 
human family; and as we gather hand- 
ful after handful, hardly knowing 
when to stop, the dainty petals al- 
ready begin to fall. With them we 
place a few of the bright red Partridge 





Berries, on their leafy vines and we 
have a nosegay to brighten even a 
gloomy room. 

This sheltered place, apart from 
common walking ground, seems just 
the place where the sweet fairy-like 
beauties can safely hold their spring- 
time revelry. And is their beauty 
shed in vain? Does not each blossom, 
though unseen, add just so much to 
the world’s beauty cf the spring- 
time, and so, though unrecognized by 
human sense, become a needed part of 
the great world of nature? 

Coming home we find the yellow 
blossom of the Moosewood, from 
whose tough bark the Indian’s are 
said to have made thongs, and truly) 
the little stems are very difficult to 
break, nearly always bringing a strip 
of the bark along with them. 

Another little blossom, shy and 
sweet, familiar too, and famed in 
song and story, we come upon one 
day, perhaps by the roadside, per- 
haps by the brook where it loves to 
grow and where it reaches its greatest 
height,—the Blue Violet. Its varied 
shades and sometimes its plainly 
marked pencilings as well as its dis- 
tinct fragrance always fascinate. 
Near the little rustic bridge is a spot 
where white and blue together make a 
picture fair to look upon. 

But we must not forget their sister 
of somewhat different habits, and 
rarer, too. Under a spreading tree, 
away from the brightest sunlight, 
grows the Yellow Violet whose leaves 
springing from the stem mark the 
difference between it and the other 
violets whose leaves come from the 
ground like the flower stalk. 

While the bees are busily flying 
over our heads, back and forth, to the 
sugar maples on the sloping sides of 
the ravine, through which flows the 
noisy brook over its bed of pebbles 
and shelving rock, and are carrying 
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the red and yellow pollen to their 
hive we look for another flower, grace- 
ful and dainty, the ‘“Wild-oats” in 
common  nomenclature,— Bellwort, 
also called ;—with its nodding, creamy, 
bell-like blossoms growing by some 
old fence or among the dry grass and 
rubbish of last year it is hardly 
noticeable. 

Ere the apple blossoms are fully 
out, we look about among the rocks 
for a flower about a foot in height, 
relieving the grays and browns of 
moss and stone by its vivid red,—the 
pretty Columbine, beloved by the 
children. Although its color does not 
resemble the dove, from whose Latin 
name the word columbine 1s derived 
on account of a fancied resemblance 
between the shape of the parts of the 
flower and that of the bird, yet its 
message may well be a peaceful one. 
Together with the little Everlasting 
or Mouse-ear, growing beneath our 
feet and the bright, cheery, sociable- 
looking little Bluets or ‘Innocence,’ 
which delight to grow in small clumps 
or masses, we have a handful of color 
to make us cheerful indeed. 

Another bright little flower which 
bravely makes its appearance before 
the cold is altogether gone is our well- 
known Bloodroot, not everywhere 
wild with us but usually known as a 





wild flower. I well remember the sur- 
prise and pleasure with which I saw 
it growing as abundantly as Dandelion 
blossoms on the old turnpike from 
Newburyport to Boston, on a high 
bank beside the road the latter part of 
April. 

Another flower, which surprises us 
in the early spring, is the Rhodora, 
with its bright rose-pink clusters, ap- 
pearing before its leaves are fairly out. 
This is really a shrub with us, and 
plainly to be seen at quite a distance. 

By the brookside, lining it on 
either bank, soon appears a tall 
feathery flower, perhaps two feet in 
height, so noticeable that even those 
who do not particularly watch for the 
flowers inquire what it is. With its 
beautiful clusters and graceful leaves 
it is often used for decoration. This 
is the Meadow Rue. Its finely cut 
petals and arrangement of stamens, 
and almost creamy hue, give it an ap- 
pearance of elegance rarely found in a 
wild flower. 

Together with the birds our early 
wild flowers are truly the “harbingers 
of spring;’ though not appealing to 
the sense of hearing, yet through those 
of sight and smell they charm us by 
their beauty and fragrance, receiving 
from us, perhaps, a warmer welcome 
because of the cold days just departed. 





EPIGRAM 
By Bela Chapin 


The rector asked a poet new 
Whose verses some attention drew: 
“Which of the bards of ancient time, 

Or of these later, better days, 
Do you esteem as most sublime 

And most deserving of great praise, 
Whose tomes, perhaps, adorn your shelf?”’ 
The youth replied: “Myself, myself.”’ 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. JOHN McLANE. 


John MeLane, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire in 1905 and 1906, long and favorably 
known throughout the state as a business man 
and faithful public servant, and a conspicuous 
representative of the Masonie order, died 
at Southern Pines, N. C., on April 10, 1911, 
after a long illness, the direct cause of death 
being given as cirrhosis of the liver. 

Mr. McLane was born in Lennoxtown, Scot- 
land, February 27, 1852, the son of Alexander 
and Mary (Hay) MeLane. The family 
emigrated to this country in 1854, locating 
in Manchester, where two years later, the 
father died. In the public schools of that 
city and in the town of Henniker, where a 
part of his early years were passed, John 
McLane received his education. Later he 
werit to the town of Milford, where he 
learned the trade of a cabinet-maker, and, 
in 1878, established himself in business as 
a manufacturer of post office furniture 
and equipments, securing the control of 
valuable patents connected with this line 
of manufacture, and creating a_ business 
which has long extended throughout the 
country and the civilized world, his industry 
being the leading one in the enterprising 
town which has since been his home, and in 
which he has been honored and esteemed 
as a loyal and public-spirited citizen. 

Mr. McLane was elected a representative 
from Milford in the state legislature in 
1885, and took an active part in the work 
of the House. In 1891 he was chosen to 
represent his district in the Senate, and was 
elected president of that body. Returned 
to the Senate two years later he was again 
elected president and served efficiently, 
as before. In 1900 he was a member of 
the New Hampshire delegation in the Repub- 
lican National Convention, which nominated 
McKinley and Roosevelt. Four years later 
he was the candidate of his party for Gov- 
ernor, and served in that office the following 
two years with conspicuous fidelity. It 
was largely through his efforts, and upon 
his invitation, extended in the name of 
the state, that the envoys of Japan and 
Russia held their famous conference, resulting 
in the treaty of peace between those great 
nations, in our New Hampshire seaport 
city, the outcome being known throughout 
the world and permanently recorded in 
history as “The Peace of Portsmouth.” 
He was present in Portsmouth during much 
of the time occupied in the negotiations, 
and his presence and unfailing courtesies 
contributed in no small measure to the high 
appreciation of New Hampshire hospitality 
entertained by the envoys, who left lasting 
testimony of their regard in donations of 


$20,000,—$10,000 from each delegation-—— 
the income to be expended, annually for all 
time, in aid of the philanthropic and char- 
itable work of the state. 

Governor McLane also did valuable work 
in advancing the cause of forest preservation 
by hearty and effective support of the White 
Mountain and Appalachian Forest Reserve 
bill, which only recently was enacted into 
law after a struggle of years against hostile 
interests. 

It was during his administration, also, 
that the battleship New Hampshire was 
launched at the Camden, N. J., shipyards, 
June 30, 1906, on which occasion he repre- 
sented the state, and at the hands of his 
daughter Hazel, the splendid vessel was 
christened with the name of her native state. 

Governor McLane, though lacking a liberal 
education, and generally classed as a ‘‘self- 
made man,” was a master of graceful and 
forceful English, and a speaker of more than 
ordinary ability. He proved himself equal 
to the occasion in every emergency before 
public gatherings, as in the conduct of 
business, either public or private, and will 
ever rank among the ablest of New Hamp- 
shire’s chief executives. 

He was an active force in the public affairs 
of Milford, president of the Sowhegan 
National Bank of that town, a friend of all 
worthy local enterprises, and of all the 
people, regardless of party or creed. 

March 10, 1880, he married Ella L. Tuck, 
who survives, with three children—Clinton 
A., Hazel E., now Mrs. John Clark of New 
York, and John R. The former was a 
representative from that town in the Legis- 
lature of 1911. A younger son—Charles— 
died last year at the result of severe injuries 
in an accident at Revere Beach, Mass. 
His loss was a severe blow to Governor 
McLane, from the effects of which he never 
fully recovered. 


THOMAS CROSBY EASTMAN. 


Thomas Crosby Eastman, one of the 
oldest and best known citizens of North 
Conway, died at his home, Moat Mountain 
House (and his birthplace) on Sunday, 
the 22d of January. He was born October 8, 
1831, the sixth of the seven children of 
Thomas and Eunice Cutts (Hill) Eastman, 
and was the last survivor of them all, the 
others being Abigail Hill (the beautiful wife 
of Dr. Jonathan Thompson, a physician of 
great repute throughout this region, from 
1836 to 1866), Drusilla Adams, Henry 


Abiathar, Leavitt Hill, Charles, and Mary 
Chase. , 
The Moat Mountain farm is one of the 


largest in the county, comprising about 
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three hundred acres of woodland and tillage, 
and has been in the possession of the East- 
man family for more than a century. In 
1856, the farmhouse was enlarged, and it 
has always been one of the exclusive summer 
resorts of the east side of the White Moun- 
tains. Mr. Eastman was one of that group 
of progressive spirits who in the middle 
of the nineteenth century developed the 
famous East Side section. For many years 
he was one of the owners of the Centre 
Harbor line of stage coaches, running 
in the old days from Centre Harbor to 
North Conway. Frequently in times of 
the crowded season, Mr. Eastman would 
himself drive the four and six horse Concord 
coaches over the route. 

He was too, for the greater part of his 
life, engaged in lumbering, not in an exten- 
sive but still in a substantial way. 

He married on January 9, 1866, his 
fourth cousin, Mary Elizabeth Eastman, 
the daughter of Jonathan Cummings East- 
man and Susan Merrill, a descendant of 
the de Merles who left France at the time 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
came to England and from thence to Salem, 
Massachusetts, early in the seventeenth 
century. Jonathan Cummings Eastman was 
the old-time host of that idyllic sylvan 
retreat, the Artist Falls House (now known 
as the Forest Glen) which in 1850 was first 
a summer home for White Mountain tourists 
the property being Jonathan Cummings 
Eastman’s inheritance from his father, Deacon 
Jonathan Eastman. 

Three children were born of the marriage 
of Thomas Crosby and Mary Elizabeth 
Eastman. These were Mary Crosby, Thomas 
Bowdoin, and Bertram Cummings. 

Mr. Eastman was a quiet and reserved 
man, kind and friendly, much disposed to 
alms-giving—as all the tramps of Carroll 
County well knew—of gentle manners, an 
ideal host, a generous, obliging neighbor, 
an upright citizen, a good husband and 
father. His death is a loss not only to his 
family, but to his town, and especially to 
North Conway. He was buried in the 
village graveyard near the goodly acres in 
the midst of which his four score years were 
lived, and whose very sod he greatly loved. 





SAM WALTER FOSS. 


Sam Walter Foss, journalist, poet, lecturer, 
librarian, and “friend of man,” born in 
Candia, N. H., June 19, 1858, died at his home 
in Somerville, Mass., February 26, 1911. 

He was the son of Dyer and Polly (Hardy) 
Foss, who were farming people, and he, their 
only child to reach maturity, spent his early 
years in agricultural pursuits and attending 
the district school. When he was fourteen 
years of age his parents removed to Ports- 
mouth, but continued in farming, so that 
while enabled to attend the high school he 
had to walk three miles each way, daily, to 





do so. He graduated from the Portsmouth 
High School in 1877, spent a year at Tilton 
Seminary, entered Brown University, and 
graduated therefrom as class ‘poet in 1882. 

For a time after graduation he engaged as 
a book agent, but shortly engaged in the 
newspaper field in Lynn, Mass., where he 
published the Saturday Union, which was 
ultimately merged with the Yankee Blade, of 
Boston, of which he became editor, continuing 
for several years and developing the poetic 
talent with which nature had endowed him 
in large measure. He contributed humorous 
verse and other matter quite voluminously 
also to other publications. The Blade at- 
tained a large circulation under his editorship, 
and gained a national reputation. In the 
late eighties, he severed his connection with 
that paper and accepted an editorial position 
on the Boston Globe, in which he continued, 
doing considerable outside writing, until 1898, 
when he was chosen librarian of the Somer- 
ville public library, having long before made 
his home in that city, in which position he 
remained till death, gaining much distinction 
for thorough work, while at the same time 
continuing his poetical writing, and engaging 
quite extensively in the public entertainment 
field as a reader and lecturer, selections from 
his writings being largely called for. 

Mr. Foss had published several volumes 
of poems, the last, “Songs of the Average 
Man,” in 1907. He was a member of the 
Authors, Twentieth Century and Economic 
Clubs and had been president of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club. In 1907 he received 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts from 
Brown University. 

In 1887, July 13, he married Carrie, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Henry W. Conant of Providence, 
R. I., who survives, with two sons. 


HON. GEORGE W. FIFIELD. 


Hon. George W. Fifield, a former mayor and 
well-known citizen of Lowell, Mass., died at 
his home, 1180 Middlesex Street, in that city, 
on January 30, 1911. 

Mr. Fifield was a native of the town of Bel- 
mont in thisstate(then Upper Gilmanton) born 
April 25, 1848, the son of Josiah and Viana J. 
(Dwinells) Fifield. He was educated in the 
public schools of his native town and at 
Gilmanton Academy. After graduating from 
the latter institution he learned the trade of 
a machinist, which he followed for a time 
in Belmont, and then went to Waltham, Mass., 
where he was located for a number of years. 
In 1873 he removed to Lowell and established 
a business which developed into the Fifield 
Tool Company, which was long one of the 
leading establishments of the kind in the 
country, the manufacture of engine lathes 
being a prominent branch of the business. 

Politically Mr. Fifield was a Democrat and 
took an active part in public affairs. He 
was his party’s candidate for mayor against 
Edward J. Noyes in 1884, but failed of elec- 
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tion. Nominated for the same office again 
in 1890, he was elected, and re-elected the 
following year. He was also the Democratic 
nominee for Congress in the Lowell District 
in 1894, though unsuecessful, the district 
being strongly Republican. For several years 
he was a member of the Lowell Board of 
Health. He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity and in religion a Universalist. He 
was many years a director of the Appleton 
National Bank of Lowell and for some time 
president of the same. He had also been 
president of the Lowell Electric Light Com- 


any. 

He had been twice married, first to Miss 
Nellie De Roehn, and afterward to Mrs. 
Susan Knowles, the latter dying some seven 
years ago. He had no children, but left two 
sisters, Mrs. Frances Wilson, of Wentworth, 
N.H., and Miss Abbie M. Fifield of Belmont. 


MOSES F. EMERSON. 


Moses F. Emerson, one of the most prom- 
inent citizens of the town of Candia, died at 
his home in that town January 19, 1911. 

He was born in Candia November 15, 1832, 
the son of Abraham and Abigail (Dolbear) 
Emerson. Attendance at town schools was 
supplemented by a course at Pembroke 
Academy, and he was then for ten years a 
teacher in various New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts schools. Farming then became 
his principal occupation. 

Mr. Emerson had represented Candia in 
the Legislature and had repeatedly served 
it as selectman, often as chairman of the board, 
as collector, member of the school board and 
in other capacities. For more than fifty 
years he had been a justice of the peace and 
probate court matters claimed much of his 
time. He was a Mason and a member of the 
Congregational church. 

On December 16, 1857, Mr. Emerson mar- 
ried Miss Abbie Patten, of Candia. She 
survives him, as do four sons, Dr. Francis 
P. Emerson of Boston, Abraham F. Emerson 
of Manchester, Dr. William R. P. and Nat 
W. Emerson, of Boston, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Charles F. Flanders of Candia, and 
Miss Annie 8. Emerson of Concord. 


REV. WILLIAM ORNE WHITE. 


Rev. William Orne White, who died at 
Brookline, Mass., February 17, 1911, though 
not a native of the state, or a resident thereof 
at the time of his death, is best known as 
a New Hampshire man, on account of his 
extended pastorate over the Unitarian church 
in Keene. 

Mr. White was a native of Salem, Mass., 
born February 12, 1821. He graduated from 
Harvard College and from the Cambridge 
Divinity School in 1844. After leaving the 
theological school he took a long trip abroad, 
visiting Egypt as well as several European 
countries. He was ordained to the ministry 


of the Unitarian Church, in West Newton, 
Mass., November 22, 1848; his resignation 
of that pastorate taking effect December 31, 
1850. He was the pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Keene from October 1, 1851, until 
November 3, 1878. After leaving Keene he 
established his home in Brookline, where he 
had since resided. His wife, who was Miss 
Margaret Eliot Harding, died in June, 1903. 
A daughter survives, Eliza Orne White, a 
well-known authoress. 


HON. BENJAMIN F. NEALLEY. 


Benjamin Franklin Nealley, one of the 
most prominent and widely known citizens 
of Dover, died at his home in that city, 
March 27, 1911. 

He was a native of South Berwick, Me., 
born October 24, 1839. He went to Dover 
in 1858 and engaged in mercantile life in 
which he continued with much success until 
his retirement a few years since. He was 
active and prominent in public affairs, as 
a Republican, serving as a member of the 
common council, city treasurer, representa- 
tive in the General Court, state senator and 
mayor. He was also a trustee of the public 
library, and chairman of the building com- 
mittee, having in charge the erection of the 
new city hall, one of the finest in New Eng- 
land. He was a director of the Strafford 
National Bank and a trustee of the Savings 
Bank, and had been secretary and treasurer 
of the Dover Navigation Company since 
its organization in 1878. 

He was a 33d degree Mason; a past master 
of Strafford lodge, No. 29, A. F. and A. M., 
past eminent commander of St. Paul com- 
mandery Knights Templar; member of Bel- 
knap chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Orphan 
Council No. 1, Royal and Select Masters, 
and a Shriner. He was also a member of 
Olive Branch lodge, K. of P., and of the 
First Parish Congregational church of which 
he was moderator when he died. 


SILAS H. BRIGHAM. 


Silas H. Brigham, born in Brownington, 
Vt., December 26, 1841, died in Lisbon, 
N. H., March 24, 1911. 

Mr. Brigham was the eldest of two sons 
of John M. and Marion (Grow) Brigham, 
and was educated in the public schools and 
Derby, Vt., Academy. He located in Lisbon 
some thirty years ago, in the hotel business, 
and ‘“Brigham’s Hotel” soon became favor- 
ably known to the travelling public. He 
was subsequently sheriff of Grafton County 
for two terms, and held the position at the 
time of the Almy-Warden murder case at 
Hanover—Frank Almy, by the way, being 
the last person executed for murder in this 
state. He was appointed a Deputy Collector 
of Internal Revenue under the second 
Cleveland administration in 1893 and reap- 
pointed four years later. He married in 1868 
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Miss Olive J. Merrick, who died in 1902, 
leaving three sons—Harry 8., Frank M., 
and George L. With the eldest of these, 
in Lisbon, he had made his home since his 
wife’s death. 


DENMAN THOMPSON. 


Henry Denman Thompson, universally 
known by the second Christian name only, 
noted the continent over as actor and play- 
wright, author of, and impersonator of the 
leading character, in the famous New England 
play “Joshua Whitcomb,” and of the “Old 
Homestead” of similar nature, died at his 
home in West Swanzey, April 14, 1911. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Girard, Pa., 
October 15, 1833, but his parents were 
Swanzey people (his father being Capt. 
Rufus Thompson and his mother a daughter 
of Dr. Henry Baxter) and returned to that 
town when the son was fourteen years of age. 
He attended the district school and Mount 
Caesar Seminary; but at the age of seven- 
teen he joined a circus as property boy, 
soon developed into an acrobat, and not 
long after became enamored of the stage, 
appearing first as a “super’’ with Charlotte 
Cushman, at the Howard Atheneum in 
Boston, and taking his first speaking part 


in “The French Spy’ at Lowell in 1852. 
In 1854 he engaged with the Royal Lyceum 
Theatre in ‘loronto, Canada, where he 
remained fourteen years. There he married, 
in 1860, Maria Ballou, of Niagara, N. Y., 
who died at West Swanzey in 1904, leaving 
four children—two sons and two daughters, 
who still survive. While in Canada he 
crossed the ocean for one season and played 
in London with fair success. His first 
appearance as ‘Uncle Josh’ was at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in 1875, in a one-act comedy, 
which he subsequently developed into the 
longer play which made him famous through- 
out the country. He travelled constantly 
for a long series of years, except during the 
vacation period spent at the Swanzey home 
which he retained and improved; but a few 
years since left his part to an understudy, 
except in a few of the principal cities and 
finally quit altogether. But the fever re- 
turned, and, during the season now closing, 
he appeared in the ‘Old Homestead’ in 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
and had planned to close in Boston, but was 
forced by failing health to abandon the 
purpose, returning to Swanzey, where he 
gradually sank, and passed away at the date 
above indicated. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


By a typographical error in the last issue 
of the GRANITE Monrtuty the birth of the 
late Ex-Governor Hiram A. Tuttle was made 
to appear ten years earlier than it really 
occurred. It should have read 1837, instead 
of 1827. In this connection it may be 
remarked that the recent death of Hon. 
John McLane, elsewhere noted, removes 
another from the shortening list of surviving 
Ex-Governors of the state, of whom seven 
only remain—David H. Goodell, John B. 
Smith, Frank W. Rollins, Chester B. Jordan, 
Nahum J. Bachelder, Charles M. Floyd, 
and Henry B. Quinby. 


The Supreme Court has performed the 
duty devolving upon it through the recent 
action of the Legislature, in providing for 
a permanent Tax Commission of three 
members, the same to be appointed by the 
Supreme Court, as were the members of 
the Board of Equalization, which Board 
the Commission succeeds, with largely 
increased powers and duties. The appointees 
named by the Court are Albert O. Brown of 
Manchester, chairman, for six years; Wil- 
liam B. Fellows of Tilton, present State 
Auditor, clerk, for four years, and John T. 





Amy of Lancaster, two years. One appoint- 
ment will be made every two years, here- 
after for six years, which is the established 
term of office. The duties of this Com- 
mission are of the highest importance, and 
will doubtless command the abilities of its 
members in full measure. 


One of the latest measures inaugurated 
by the management of the N. Y., N. H. & 
H. Railroad in the development policy 
which it proposes to carry out, under the 
Mellen administration, in the important 
section served by the ‘“‘New England Lines,” 
is the establishment of an Industrial Bureau 
with headquarters at the South Station 
in Boston, under the management of Mr. 
W. H. Seeley, late general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Central New England 
Railway, who will study the conditions, 
needs and_ possibilities of New England 
industrial life—manufacturing, agricultural 
and commercial—and, through systematic 
means and methods, contribute to the 
advancement. of that prosperity which is 
mutually essential to the railroads and 
the interests they serve. 
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